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curred temporarily in Germany under the Nazi regime, will certainly
lessen and possibly extinguish the scientific spirit. The perpetuation of a
social milieu favorable to science is, therefore, of great concern to all
who adhere to the scientific ideology.

Only one who is both highly motivated and relatively free from normal
social values and restraints will engage for months or years in a laborious
scientific endeavor that in the end may or may not lead to some new dis-
cover)', which, in turn, may or may not secure the acclaim of his scientific
colleagues, and which is most unlikely to bring him wealth, public recog-
nition, or any of the other rewards that most men deem desirable.1 Sci-
entists work for the most part in obscurity and well aware that what they
do is of no direct and immediate interest to their fellow men. They are
of necessity individualists par excellence; if they were not, they would
be stockbrokers, physicians, politicians, or members of some other con-
ventional and personally rewarding occupational group. Scientists are
also idealists, as idealistic in their way as are the great religious leaders.

But like all men, scientists must eat. Since their work seldom has any
commercial value (they may even have to pay for the publication of
their discoveries in technical journals), they must be subsidized and sub-
sidized in such a way that the source of their income in no way restricts
their freedom to pursue their scientific interests. For it is mainly freedom
to pursue those interests that compensates scientists for their arduous
labors and for their lack of conventional rewards. The true scientist is
thus somewhat comparable to the true artist. Motivation must be in-
ternal; if the scientist is not self-driven, he can be no more than a scientific
hack.

Many of the early scientists were either men of wealth who took up
science as an avocation, even as some men take up painting, or else
proteges of aristocrats who found the antics of the scientists diverting
and, perhaps, in those antics a roundabout way of attacking the priests
with whom they were politically at odds. At any event, until the rise of
the modern universities (secular substitutes for the scholastic institutions
of the Middle Ages) the position of scientists, and so of science, was
precarious. Initially the modern universities, like their medieval prede-
cessors, were concerned mainly with philosophical matters, which meant
religious and other ideological polemics; and science was a sort of poor
relation. In time, however, many of the universities became centers of
scientific research, providing scientists with research facilities and a means
of livelihood. Some universities, such as Oxford, remained studiously aloof
from any such modern innovations as science; most, however, gave sup-

1For biographical data bearing out this statement, see B. Jaffe, Men of Science
m America (Simon and Schuster, New York, 1944).